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From the Herald of Peace. 


THE DUTY OF ELDERS. 


We do not attempt this article with any) 


idea of teaching some new duty, or of re- 
hearsing any that may have been forgotten ; 
we apprehend that the very large majority of 
Elders know their duties far better than we 
can possibly hope to be able to present them 
here. Yet we are sure that none of them | 
will object if we take occasion to remark that 
as long as Elders have duties, duties well de- 
fined and well understood, it is their duty to 
attend to them. ‘ 

If we are correct in our understanding of 
the duties of Elders, one of them is to watch 
over the Ministers, not to seek for opportuni- 
ties to find fault—but to know that their 
ministry is exercised according to the mind 
of the Spirit—and in obedience to the will of 
the he: ud of the church. 

While we are warmly attached both by 
conviction and usage to the doctrines of 
Frrenps in regard to the ministry of the 
Gospel, we must acknowledge (we believe it 
to be best for society that we . should acknowl- 
edge,) that the ministry in the Society of 
Friends at the present time presents some | 
very grave defects. There may be those who 
think it unwise thus to unveil the failings of 
our Society. We think there is too much of 
good, too much of truth, too much that is 
according to the Gospel, in the Society of 
Friends, for us to fear to show our weakest 
points. Let us lay bare the truth, and where 
we find error let us seek to correct it. In the 
first place there is too much professed preach- 
ing, that is not preaching. Second—there is 
too much poor preaching. Third—there is 
too much poor preaching, when and where 
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|there would be good if it were not for the 
| poor, And fourth—poor preaching is al: 
\lowed when everybody knows it to be poor, 
|The ministry of the Society of Friends is a 
| recognized gift ; consequently it..is not a 
human attainment; being a gift, there is no 
worldly honor or dishonor attaching to the 
possession of or deficiency in the same, unless 
this deficiency be the result of disobedie nce to 
/known duty. To admit that certain persons 
have gifts in the ministry, is not to ascribe to 
them any personal worldly honor, for while 
it is perfectly proper to honor and reverence 
ithe gift, we must be careful not to honor the 
person but the gift, which is of God; conse- 
quently motives of personal delicacy should 
never prevent us from either fully approving 
or decidedly disapproving the publie services 
of any. When any person appears in the 
capacity of a Minister, he or she should 
understand, that an approval or condem- 
nation of their act, contains nothing personal 
or that can be applied to them as personal 
honor or persons al reproach, when honesty of 
intention is evident, which should always be 
admitted, unless there is unmistakable evi- 
dence to the contrary. To err, with an hon- 
est purpose, is a sin, but one to which human 
nature is always liable, and to be corrected 
when one has so erred is cause for true thank- 
fulness. Hence we are disposed to hold the 
Elders to a strict account for a thorough per- 
formance of their duty, and to lay upon them 
the fault of the existence of such professed 
preaching, that is not preaching. A word 
here in relation to when a where Elders 
| should exercise their delegated authority. 

Wherever the spiritual welfare of the 
Church demands it. Not only in private, 
but in public. Not only with beginne rs, but 
with those whose long experience shouk l 
teach them to accept and ob y with meek- 
ness their instructions. As the representa- 
tives of the Church, they should faithfully 
and unflinchingly exercise their duty. 

We will present an illustration so familiar 
to nearly all who will read this article that 
none need mistake our meaning. We will 
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suppose a large congregation assembled on 


First-day morning for the purpose of worship | 
—perhaps many acknowledged Ministers are | 
in attendance, some of them having from time | 
to time given good evidence that they were | 
truly such. While others have sadly proven | 


that while they have each a gift for certain 


labors, they are not qualified, so far as ex- 


Swerve teaches, for the present occasion. 
"et ignorant of their range and capacity, and 
mistaken in regard to duty, they essay 
unfold the truths of salvation, while, 
reality, they enshroud them in a mist 
darkness. Before them are hundreds 
anxious souls thirsting for the true water of 
life ; many disturbed that there is no remedy 
for the evil, and anxiously waiting for the 
close. Worship under these circumstances 
is out. of the question, and generally not at- 
tempted, while the opportunity for the tares 
to be sown, is, we believe, always improved 
to the best advantage by the spirits of evil. 
Beside them are those who know and feel all 
this. Elders sit uneasily in their seats, 
realizing the whole truth, yet apparently 
powerless to act. The deluded mortal who 
apprehends that he is doing the will of God, 
is apparently blind to all this, or he thinks 
the people are hard-hearted, and need the 


in 


hammer of Divine wrath, and nerves himself | 


to hold out yet a little longer—willing to 
spend and be spent—and only when entirely 
spent does he desist, much to the relief of the 
suffering congregation. At last, worn and 
wearied with waiting, and carrying the 
weight of a message to be delivered, some 
Divinely appointed and rightly qualified 
minister is allowed an opportunity to give ex- 
pression to his pent-up exercises, but the late- 
ness of the hour, the wearisome discourse just 
delivered, the evident exhausted condition of 
the congregation, the speaker’s own depressed 
state of mind, all combine to injure and cur- 
tail what would otherwise have been an 
earnest, faithful, and true exposition of the 
plan of salvation. The result 
thousand people are dissatisfied, many are 
disgusted; earnest and anxious souls com- 
mune together and pronounce the meeting 


it, and pray in secret that future gather- 
ings may be preserved from such destroying 
influences. 

It is well to pray, but while we are about 
it, let us not forget to pray that our Elders 
may have wisdom and courage to do their 
duty. Does any reader feel that this is an 
over-drawn picture. Our experience is too 
extensive, and our recollection altogether too 
vivid, to admit of a doubt of its correctness. 


We desire to speak at length upon the| 


subject of liberating Ministers according to 
their gifts, and of selecting persons and ap- 


to 


of | 
of | 
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| pointing them to such special service as they 

may have proven themselves competent to 
| perform, but this article has already attained 
an extraordinary length, and we defer these 
subjects until a more convenient season. 
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For Friends’ Review. 

AND TEMPORAL.—THE 

AND ETERNAL. 

The outward “law was given by Moses,” 
but the inward and spiritual law of “ grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ.” The out- 
ward law was written outwardly, for the 
observance of an outward people; and under 
it “sin reigned unto death.” But the in- 
ward “law of the spirit of life in Christ 


THE SEEN 


UNSEEN 


| Jesus” is written inwardly, for the observance 


of an inward and spiritually minded people. 

Here let the question arise in each indi- 
vidual, are we under the law, or are we 
under grace? As sin has heretofore reigned 
in us, unto spiritual death, even so does grace 
now “ reign through righteousness unto eter- 
nal life, by Jesus Christ our Lord?’ Have 





is that a} 


| soul ? 
almost a failure, and go home to mourn over 


we, like Paul, witnessed the law of the spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus, to “set us free from 
the law of sin and death?” And do we 
“delight in the law of God after the inward 
man ?” 

We believe that the days prophesied of by 
Jeremiah have come, in which the Lord 
said, through him, “I will put my law in 
their inward parts, and write it in their 
hearts; and I will be their God, and they 
shall be my people.” (xxxi. 33.) 

Now as the divine law is written in our 
hearts, have we so obeyed it as for him to be- 


|come our God, and we His people? or are we 


worshipping idols, placing our affections on 
things below, and suffering the god of this 
world, so to blind our eyes, that we see not 
“the King in his beauty?” 

Do we rely on vocal sounds, which pro- 
ceed not from the Spirit, and thus fail to 
have “an ear to hear what the Spirit saith 
unto the churches?” Or are we listening to 
the inspeaking word of his grace, that teaches 
as never man taught, and gives life to the 
Christ said, “the words that I speak 
unto you, they are Spirit and they are life.” 
Are we spiritual, hearing his spiritual words? 
and are we raised unto life by him who is a 
quickening Spirit? Or are we “carnal, sold 
under sin?” Ifwe “have not the Spirit of 
Christ we are none of his.” 

What is our faith ? Is it a superficial, in- 
loperative and dead faith, held only in the 
head, as a notion? Or is it an inward, ex- 
perimental and living faith, leading us to 
the very substance of things hoped for, and 
giving us an evidence of things not seen, and 
'that works by love to the purifying of the 
‘heart, thus becoming as a shield, wherewith 
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we shall be able to quench all the Seo darts | dreaming we are on the way to heaven, while 


of the wicked one? 

What is our religion? Is it an outward | 
religion, that seeks the applause of men, 
and that will prove unavailing in that 
solemn hour when time to us shall be no 
longer? Or is it a religion of the heart, 
pure and undefiled before | God, seeking only 
the approbation of heaven,—a religion th: at | 
will stand the storms of time, and finally | 
land us safe in the haven of eternal rest.” 

And what is our worship ’ Dowe worship 
in spirit and in truth? Do we measure the 
temple of God and the altar and them that 
worship therein? Or are we worshipping in 
“the court which is without the temple,”— 
measuring it, and squaring our worship ac- 
cording to that which “is given to the Gen- 
tiles?” (Rev. xi. 1, 2.) 

What is our knowledge, concerning God 
and Jesus Christ our Lord? Has it been re- 
vealed to us by “ flesh and blood ?” or do we 
know Him inwardly, by a revelation from | 
heaven, whom to know (our Saviour said) is 
life eternal ? 


' 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


Do we believe to the saving of the soul ?| 


Is our belief an inward and heartfelt belief? 
It is “ with the Acart that man believeth unto 
righteousness,” and then “with the mouth 
confession is made unto salvation.” We 
may give our assent to the great truths of 
salvation by Christ, but w hat will this kind 
of belief do for us, if we, ourselves, are not 
saved? We may believe in the new birth, 
because our Saviour has taught that we must 
be born again. But what will our belief 
avail us, unless we experience this regenera- 
tion? Let us not stop satisfied with a belief 
in“ the principles of the doc trine of Christ, 
but let us go on to perfection,” for “ now is 
our salvation nearer than when we believed.” 

What will all our outward works do for us, 
if the inward work of sanctification remain 
undone? What. will all our toiling and 
efforts for the good of mankind do for us, if 
we miss the crown immortal ? 

And is our adorning an “ 
ing,” such as “ wearing of gold, or putting on 
of apparel,” &c., or is it an weed adorning 
“which is not corruptible, even the ornament 
of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the| 
sight of God of great price ?” 

These things have [ touched upon, hoping 
that each one who reads may put the questions 
to himself, and see whether he is standing on 
safe ground. “ Brethren, the time is short.” 
Let us use all “ diligence to make our calling 
and election sure.” — 

My very heart's desire is that each one of 
us who has not already been aroused to a 


oe adorn- 


we are yet afar off. 

“Help is laid on one that is mighty,” and 

“able to save to the uttermost all that come 
unto God by him.” Will we not “ lay hold 
upon the hope that is set before us,” and 
look in singleness of heart unto Jesus, the 
author and finisher of faith, “ that we may 
|obtain merey and find grace to help in time 
of need ?” 

Oh ! how I have longed for myself, and for 
us as a people, that we might turn more 
from the shadow to the substance—more 
from the letter to the Spirit—more from that 
which is outward and lifeless, to that which 
is inward and vital, and accompanied with 
salvation, and with the | power of God. Then 
would we be indeed as “ a city set on a hill ; 
and our lights would so shine, that others be- 
holding our good works, would be led, with 
us, to glorify our Father which is in heaven, 

D. H——xr. 

Lotus, Iyp., 5th mo., 1868. 
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LITTLE THINGS IN RELIGIOUS LIFE, 


Little words, not eloquent speeches nor ser- 
mons; little deeds, not miracles nor battles, 
nor one great act or mighty martyrdom,— 
make up the true Christian life. The little 
constant sunbeam, not the lightning; the 
waters of Siloam, “that go softly” on their 
meek mission of refreshment, not “ the waters 
of rivers, great and mighty,” rushing down in 
torrent noise and force, are the true symbols 
of a holy life. 

The avoidance of little evils, little sins, 
little inconsistencies, little weaknesses, little 
follies, little indiscretions and imprudences, 
little foibles, little indulgences of self and of 
the flesh, little acts of indolence or indecision, 
or slovenliness or cowardice, little equivoca- 
tions or aberrations from high integrity, little 
bits of worldliness and gayety, little indiffer- 
ences to the feelings or wishes of others, little 
outbreaks of temper and crossness, or selfish- 
ness or vanity; the avoidance of such little 
things as these go far to make up at least the 
negative beauty of a holy life. 

‘And then attention to the little duties of 
the day and hour, in public transactions, or 
private dealings, or family arrangements; to 
the little words and tones; little benevolences, 
or forbearances, or tendernesses; little self 
denials, self-restraints, and thoughtfulness ; 
little plans of quiet kindness and thoughtful 
consideration for others; punctuality, and 
method, and true aim, in the ordering of each 
|day—these are the active developments of 
holy life, the rich and divine mosaics of which 
it is composed.— Moravian. 


sense of our condition without a Saviour and | ———— - 


His saving grace, may awake to righteous- | 


ness, and no longer rest on our beds of ease, 


‘ignorant in age.—Solon. 


It is less pain to learn in youth, than to be 
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PRAYER. 

We are all fallen and fallible beings, and 
without Christ can do no good thing. We 
cannot maintain the needfa) watch over the 
promptings of the carnal mind, and the in- 
sidious temptations of our unwearied enemy, 
without the aid of the Holy Spirit; and our 
Saviour has instructed us that we must ask 
this from the Giver of every good and per- 
fect gift. Hence prayer is inseparable from 
the life and growth of the Christian. But 
the Apostle declares, “We know not what 
we should pray for, as we ought,” but the 
Spirit helpeth our infirmities. 1t is therefore 
only through the aid of the Spirit of our holy 
Intercessor and Advocate with the Father, 
that we can become truly sensible of our 
needs, and rightly qualified to put up availa-| 
ble prayer. Thus, even in the coimmence- 
ment of the work of salvation, when through | 
the convictions of the Holy Spirit, a sense of | 
the sinfulness and Jost condition of the soul | 
is produced, a ery for mercy and forgiveness | 
is raised, under the prompting of the same | 
blessed Spirit, which reaches the ear of Him 
who alone can answer it, and finds accept- 
ance. And so it is through every stage of 
Christian progress: the spirit of supplication 
must first be extended to the soul, before we 

can acceptably approach, and availingly inter- | 
cede at the footstool of the great I AM. 

Friends have always had a testimony | 
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impotence, will constantly feel its dependence 
on the Preserver of men, and, though it may 
be in inaudible aspirations, will yet “ pray 
without ceasing.” 

It is important that these views of the 
qualification for aeceptable prayer should be 
early inculcated by parents in their children, 
so that they may not be drawn into the utter- 
ance of a form of words, as a substitute for 
those aspirations prompted by Divine grace, 
under a sense of their wants.— Philadelphia 
Address, 1868. 

ee ————— 
For Friends’ Review. 
Tobacco. 

Although I am_not a member of the 
Society of Friends, I have been a reader of 
the Review from its commencement. I read, 
in No. 36, with great interest, the editorial 
report of the cone ern, respecting the use of 
tobaeco, which spread over an assembly of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

My attention was especi ally arrested by the 
following passage in that report :-—" It was 
most gratifying to witness the strong expres- 
sion of sentiment, tempered by considerate 
regard for the feelings of aged Friends who 
from a supposed necessity might be in the 
practice.” 


This “considerate regard” was kind and 


1c hristian—yet I felt as if someting was want- 


ing to perfect the concern. 1 am convinced, 


against set forms of prayer, or the use of | by my own experience, and by observation 
words whereby petitions are expressed, with-| around me, that the aged may abstain from 
out the heart being moved thereto by Divine|the habitual use of tobacco with decided 


grace, under a real sense of its wants, and | benefit. 

this whether in public or in private; be-| In the wane of life, the use of tobaceo is, in 
lieving that formal prayer, or that which/an especia) manner, ‘a drain upon the powers 
goes forth from unprepared lips, is offensive | of life, which the aged can ill afford; and 
in the Divine sight. Vocal prayer, whether | hesides, as a brain stimulant, it deranges 
in meetings for Divine worship, or in any | the nervous system, and is inimical to repose. 
other assembly, offered under the immediate | In Ohio a considerable number of aged 
qualification vouchsafed by the Shepherd of | Friends, with whom I am acquainted, have at 


Israel, will earry the evidence of its origin 
with it, and the spiritaal worshippers can 
unite in it. Jesus told his disciples, “ Whatso- 
ever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do, 
that the Father may be glorified in the 
Son.” This asking in the name of Christ 
is not the mere use of that name, as “ we ask 
for Christ’s sake,” or “we plead in the name | 
of Christ,” but as Isaac Penington has well 
said, “ The name wherein the asking and ac- 
ceptance is, is living, and he that prayeth in| 
the motion of the Spirit, and in the power 
and virtue of the Son’s life, he prayeth in 





ber that John w 


| late periods in their lives renvnnced the use 
of the weed, in every instance with decided 
benefit. One of the namber was our dear 
\friend John L. Eddy, with whom I was 
intimate. After many years of abstinence, he 
informed me that the reform in his ease was 
not accompanied by any injurious conse- 
quences whatever. Many friends will remem- 
was a corpulent man, with short 
neck and of what is called an apoplectic 
habit. Jno. L. Eddy’s wife accompanied her 


| husband in the reform. 


In my own case, the habit of smoking and 
chewing tobaceo commenced in my thirteenth 
Father.” Our Lord commands his disciples, year, and continued for forty-five years. I 

‘Take ye heed, watch and pray,” and the| have now been totally abstinent more than 
Apostle exhorted the believers in his day,|four years. For three weeks I carried a 
“be sober and watch unto prayer.” If we | piece of tobaceo in my pocket; at the end of 
are careful to maintain this holy watch, the| that time I threw the tobacco away, assured 
soul, humbled under a sense of its wants and'of victory. For three years occasional 


the name, and his voice is owned of the! 
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spasmodic returns of the appetite would as- 
sail me with temptation. 


It is such lakelets as these and their origin 


Those returns} that will now in part engage our attention ; 


grew further and further apart, and weaker. | and while showing the groundlessness of the 


They still do sometimes occur, but so far 
apart, and with such diminished power, as 
not to be much regarded. 

While using tobacco, I was for years sub- 
ject to periodic attacks of neuralgic tooth- 
ache, with swelled face. Abstinence from 
tobacco appeared to remove the cause of that 
painful disorder. During the four years of 
abstinence only one slight attack of that 
agony has been endured. 

If these few lines will aid any aged Friend 
in escaping from the dominion of a very 
injurious habit, I will rejoice. Every one 
who sueceeds in overcoming, will realize that 
in conquering an evil habit, there is added 
to all other benefits an intellectual pleasure 
of a high order. Perer Haraway. 

Milan, Erie Co., Ohio, 1868. 


+ or ~ 


. _ | 
A German physician reports that he has 


traced six cases of lead colic and paralysis to 

the use of tobacco held in leaden boxes. A 

French physician asserts that tobacco held in 

lead foil, improperly called tin foil, will 

finally become impregnated with a poisonous 
salt of lead.— Bulletin. 

natalie 

THE LAKES OF IOWA, 

BY cc. A. WHITE, M. D. 
Lakes of Iowa! reiterates some New Eng- 





land reader, and, seeing no large bodies of | 


water represented on the map of that Com- 
monwealth, he really thinks ponds must be 
meant. 


tions of fresh water, whether large or small, 
are called lakes or lakelets. Perhaps, how- 
ever, he has heard the stories of the “ walled 
lakes” of Iowa, in which the wondrous 
haudiwork of a departed race of men is de- 
scribed, consisting of walls of huge stones en- 
circling the lakes like that of an artificial 
fish-pond, so raised as to prevent an overflow 
of water upon the adjacent low ground ; slop- 
ing down to the water's edge with a pavement 
like a Mississippi levee; rounded and graded 
with earth upon the top, forming a good road 
upon which the Jehus of that departed race 
doubtless drove their elk or buffalo chariots 
in pursuit of pleasure or of their daily avoca- 
tions ; and the whole finished with a garniture 


of sage reflections upon the mutability of 


human affairs. Such fantastic stories have 
been frequent in our newspapers for several 
years, rendering those modest little lakelets 
60 famous that many pilgrimages have been 
made to their borders with the hope of find- 
ing something to aid in penetrating the mys- 
tery that shrouds the early human bistory of 
our continent. 


PAST AND PRESENT. | 


Well, be it so, but the writer hereof 
is a western man, and in the West all collec- | 


| stories referred to, we hope to present still 
| more interesting and wonderful facts, because 
in the realm of Nature truth is stranger than 
fiction. 

First, let us go back to their origin, for 
they originated from causes so definite that 
|we are often able to comprehend them as 
| clearly as if we saw them in operation; and 
| the time of their formation in relation to other 
|geological changes is as accurately deter- 
|mined as that of any other. Not only have 
ithe lakes had a definite origin, but, as we 
| shall presently see, some of them have also 
had an end, and we know they once existed 
‘only by means of the records they have left 
‘in the earth they once covered. Hence the 
| addendum to the above title,—past and _pres- 
| ent. 

Lakes have doubtless existed upon the 
earth’s surface in every geological age; but 
|those of which we are speaking had their 
origin at a period very remote when consi’- 
ered in relation to the historic era, but very 
|recent when compared with the geological 
ages which preceded it. 
| At the close of the Glacial epoch the ice 
|disappeared from the temperate zone, the 
| present condition of the climate was es- 
itablished, and the continent assumed very 
nearly its present dimensions and form. The 
northern part of the Great Valley—it is 
this region to which more especial reference 
is made—was not then marked by strong 
topographical features, for it was traversed 
by no ranges of mountains, nor by any rivers 
or streams. Shallow depressions only, which 
were filled with water from the rains and the 
melting ice, marked the surface. These were 
the primitive lakelets, and existed before any 
definite streams were formed. Where the 
depressions were longitudinal, or connected 
in chains, they gave initial direction to the 
courses of the streams into which the surface- 
waters were gathered and carried away to the 
sea. These are the streams of to-day, and their 
ceaseless flow, aided by the rains and frosts of 
the unnumbered years that have passed since 
then, have worn their own channels down, not 
only through the incoherent drift, but often 
also through solid stratified rocks, the edges 
of which we sce protruding from their valley 
slopes. Thus all the valleys of this region 
are valleys of erosion, and it is meteorological 
erosion alone that has given it its most promi- 
nent physical features. 
| As one stands upon the broad level prai- 
| ries of Southern Iowa, and sweeps the well- 
defined ocean-like horizon with his level, he 
| finds the bubble everywhere resting upon the 
/ cross-wire except where the distant dark line 
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of forest foliage reveals the presence of a|stratified or unstratified rocks upon their 
stream. Approaching this, the surface be-|shores. But the lakelets of which we are 
comes undulating like the smooth rolling of| speaking, had their origin in shallow depres- 
asea ; but looking closely he willseethat every | sions left in the surface of the drift alone at 
depression Jeads into a still deeper one until | the close of the Glacial epoch. By the action 
the upper branches of the streams are reached, | of subsequent causes they, in certain regions, 
the surfaces of which are often more than} became “ walled Jakes ;”’ for a majority of 
one hundred and fifty feet below the prairie|them are as worthy of that designation as 
level from which he started ; and the surfaces | those are of which the fanciful stories have 
of the larger streams are sometimes a hun-| been fold. Nor are lakes of that character 
dred feet deeper still. The higher prairie- | confined to lowa alone, but are known also 
surface of to-day is the same surface which | in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, and even 
was left by the retiring waters at the close of} in Connecticut; yet all except two, one in 
the Glacial epoch, and the time which has | Wright county, and the other in Sac county, 
passed since then—that during which the} Towa, seem never to have been favored with 
valleys were formed—is called by geologists|the visits of an imaginative writer to tell 
the Terrace epoch, because the oscillations of'| fanciful stories of their associated remains of 
the streams from side to side of their valleys human handiwork. 

in the process of their erosion, have left It seemed necessary to make the foregoing 
frequent terraces of material which succes-| statement of facts, and the geological princi- 
sively constituted “ flats” or “ bottoms ” bor- ples which they involve, before attempting a 
dering the streams, but which are now far| description of the lakelets themselves, that 
above the reach of their highest floods. The!such a description might thus be rendered 
Terrace epoch verges upon the present time, | more intelligible, and which is here given as 
because the same streams still flow, and|the result of long-continued observation of 
earthy matter is still carried by them to the| sixteen such lakelets in Northern Iowa, in- 
sea, as rapidly perhaps as it ever was, al-| cluding the two which have become noted as 
though only occasionally sufficient in amount | walled lakes. 

to muddy the water. Thus it will be seen They usually occupy an open prairie region. 
how slowly the mightiest operations of Na-|Sometimes smal! groves are near them, but 
ture are performed ; for this most recent of|trees are often entirely wanting, especially 
the geological changes has doubtless required | since the settlers mercilessly destroy them for 





a length of time so great that the human| fuel. They are from one to five miles across, 


mind is incapable of comprehending it. but always very shallow, because the undu- 


In Northern Iowa the prairie horizons are | lations within which they rest are very gentle. 
not so clearly defined as they are farther| None of them are more than fifteen feet deep, 
to the southward, and it was doubtless so at land the majority are so shallow that they 
the beginning. The drift also contains more permit a luxuriant growth of wild rice and 
gravel and bowlders there, from the fact that | other aquatie plants from their bottoms over 
nearly all of those materials originating still|the whole, or a large part of their areas, 
farther to the northward, their abundance|among which water-fow! find shelter and 
diminished with the diminishing force of the| abundant food, bet which renders them 
glaciers to the southward. Numerous irrege-| rather uninteresting features of the land- 
lar rounded elevations or knobs mark the | scape. 
surface, between which are corresponding de-| A true description of the so-called walls, 
pressions ; not produced however by erosion | but which we shall term embankments, will 
since the drift was deposited, as the river|be best understood if given in connection 
valleys were, but are, like the knobs, in-| with a description of their origin. When a 
equalities left by the glaciers. pile of sand, obtained from the river shore, 

Some of these depressions have become | has been left by the workmen for a long time 
drained; some of them are still occupied by | exposed to the washings of the rains, the 
the lakelets, and some by peat marshes.| gravel which it contains, and which at first 
Streams are numerous in Southern Towa, and | is hardly visible, becomes in some cases even 
their valleys deep. Consequently the coun-| more conspicuous than the sand itself, be- 
try is so well drained that all trace of the| cause a part of the latter has been wasted, 


primitive lakelets is usually obliterated. But| while the gravel remains. Thus it has been 


many of those streams have their rise in| upon an extended scale with the drift, which, 
Northern Iowa, and many of those lakelets 


; 'as before stated, is composed of bowlders, 
still exist there, because no accumulation of| gravel, sand, clay, and soil, although little 
water beyond has sent a current across|except the latter is usually seen upon the 


them to cut a channel for their outlet. Lake) prairie surfaces. Sometimes the drift is more 
basins are sometimes hollowed very deeply | than a hundred feet thick, and all the bowl- 
mto the earth, showing bold exposures of! ders contained in the whole mass which has 
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been swept out to form the valleys have |{ fact ‘that the dashing of the waves would be 
gradually rolled down upon their slopes, and | most constant against those shores. 
many of them into the streams. For this | Thus it will be seen that whatever was 
reason we usually find them more numerous | originally upon the bottom, whether bow!- 
upon surfaces that have suffered erosion than | ders, gravel, sand, or mud, has been carried 
anywhere else. Again; the ceaseless dashing | to the shore, and we find ‘the embankments 
of a lakelet’s waves stirs up the finer material | composed of all these materials arranged in 
beneath its waters, to be carried away in the | perfectly natural disorder. If bowlders were 
form of muddy water at the times of its over-| numerous, the embankment is largely com- 
flow, leaving the bowlders and gravel strewn | posed of them. If sand prevailed, a broadly 
upon its bed; while they may not be seen at | rounded embankment is formed, just such as 
all upon the prairie surfaces around them. | we should expect from such material; and 
This latter fact being misunderstood has| where a peat marsh extends out into the land, 
led to the supposition, that, being absent|an embankment of turf is thrown up at the 
upon those surfaces, they had been “gathered _water’s edge, which, being supported by liv- 
up by human hand ook carried to the shores |ing rootlets, is frequently high and very 
to build the “walls” of; while the truth is,| narrow. The latter are somewhat numerous, 
the embankments, as ol as the presence of|and are often called beaver-dams; but this 
the materials of which they are composed, | is also a misconception, because beavers never 
are due to natural causes alone, and their | attempt to dam still waters. They dam run- 
origin is wholly referrible to the periodic ac-| ning streams to obtain ponds of still water. 
tion of ice, aided in some degree by the force |Thus we see that the same natural force 
of the waves. placed the bowlders in the embankments that 
The water in the lakelets is usually very| brought them down from their northern 
low in late autumn, and when winter comes | homes, namely, the expansive power of ice. 
it is sometimes frozen nearly to the bottom | (To be concluded.) 
rw deepest parts, so that occasionally | tneiiaee tit ARYL, AND. 
rs - 7 killed by “ Sea The} The “ seventeen-year locusts” have made 
weil as Gere ker oe 1 rk ‘within ; ts their appearance in all sections of Maryland, 
|and some farmers have suffered considerable 
reach, and the expansive power of from one to| injury from the visitation. The Belair Jntel- 
five miles of freezing water is exe ebay _— ligencer says : 
hein cin fom the cate tonal AP the last few days wo hae heard i 
. : : stated that sev eel persons hae lost more or 
ient to move the largest bowlders upon yo less hogs without, in some instances, any pre- 
gentle slopes. vious sickness. On last Wednesday John § 
The embankments are from two to six feet D: Nat Te Set then San} a wil ar 
high, and from two to twenty feet across the | ~) 2™ *84- ‘ost three hne hogs without any 
te Saints. ted te a low piece of| 2PParent cause for their death. It is thought 
Sanat hoe ra seem be ees ee a by many persons that the eating of locusts is 
original shore is a little abrupt, and higher fatal to hogs. If this be so it would be well 
dhe tha Wich-wates Yevel. ne embahtment is for persons having hogs to keep them housed 
. 5 : , oe for a few weeks, as this is locust year, and we 
formed, but the bowlders are merely thrust . 
hoe ok . ; are told that they are appearing near the sur- 
against the shore with such force as to ren- f f the 1 in gre em 
der it steep, and often thickly studded with | “XO! {2e Sroune’ in great nin dts. 
| P, J | The Cee il Deshowved | says of ¢ Yecil county : 
them. Some of the farmers residing in Elk Neck 
have met with quite a loss by “their pigs eat- 
ing locusts. These have been ploughed and 
dug up in great numbers, and have proved a 
source of great annoyance to stock raisers. 
The Hagerstown Herald says of their ap- 


Meeting no such obstruction on a marshy 
side, the material thrust out accumulates just 
where the expansive force of the ice is spent. 
This process, repeated year after year, from 
age to age, has cleared the bottom of the| 


lakelets of their bowlders and other materials, | 
a r 4 th vowlders and S ri ine upon | Pearance in Washington county : 

y1Le¢ 7 ‘ 

I rem up in circular ric oe It is stated that in some parts of this coun- 
their shores; and these are the “ walls” 


which have excited so much wonder. It has ys number of hogs have died from the ef- 
been observed that the embankments are fects < re joounta, un th , oe we 
heaviest on the sides opposite the prevailing a val : ch peg oe fs a on tell Mebier put 
winds. This may be accounted for, at least . aa ths 7 oo fo fin - ae I 

in part, by the fact that the ice being burdened their hogs in pens a, 

with the material to which it has frozen fast, NOT FOUND IN THE BOOKS. 

would thus be floated against those shores| In books of mental philosophy, until with- 
when the spring floods had raised the water |in a brief period, how remarkable it is, and 
of the lakes; and in part also by the farther’ what an illustration of the truth that the 
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world by wisdom knew not God, that the 
most important and interesting of all mental 
phenomena is entirely omitted—that is, Re- 
generation. V iewed purely in~& scientific 
light, it is the most wonderful of all mental 
experiences. Christ likens it to that most 
mysterious thing in the acts of God in nature, 
the wind. But n ost of the writers on mental 
science seem to have regarded it as little as that 
man regarded the things taught by Paul, who 
spoke of Christ as“ one Jesus.”—N. Y. Ob- 


as 
server. 


_FRIE ENDS’ REVIEW. 


" PHILADELPAIA, LPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 30, 1868, 


— peace . 

CARE OF THE apie "a we are| 
made glad from time to time by the rapid | 
spread of our religious Society in the West- 
ern States, we naturally feel a solicitude 
that the Quakerism thus diffused may be 
sound and vital. As the membership en- 
larges, the more the necessity that healthful | 
checks should be applied, and the greater 
the danger that they 
neglected. 


SD 


may, in many cases, be 
Where there is deficient vitality, 
the vine-dresser will find it needful to stimu- 
late the soil. When, on the contrary, growth 
is exuberant, his pruning knife will be in- 
dispensable ; and so far from its giving cause 
discouragement to the branch that 
purged thereby, it will result in the bringing 


forth of more fruit. 


for 


is 


Meetings are spthiging| 
up in newly settled districts, where there is 


initial zeal and fervent sincerity, but very 
little of garnered experience, and the ripe| 
wisdom which age brings with it has yet to 
be waited for. When the Church of the 
Corinthians was yet in its infancy, Paul wrote 
“ beloved who composed it: 
“Though ye have ten thousand instructors 
in Christ, yet have ye not many Fathers.” 
Nor is it matter of surprise, nor legitimate 
cause of desponding, if youth should ex- 
hibit the concomitants of youth. “Be pa- 
tient, therefore, brethren,” said the apostle 
James: “Behold the husbandman waiteth 
for the precious fruit of the earth, and hath | 
long patience for it, until he receive the 
early and latter rain. Be ye also patient.” 
These remarks have been elicited by the 
article in our Western contemporary, “ The | 
Herald of Peace,” on “ The duty of Elders,” 
which will be found on another page, and! 


to his sons” 





which gives pleasing evidence that the ex- 
crescences which cal] for parental care, and 
the vine-dresser’s pruning, are not unnoticed 
by those to whom has been committed, 
connection with “the spirit of power and of 
love,” that also “of a sound mind.” 1 Tim. 
i. 7. 

On one point mentioned in the essay we 
have copied, a word of qualification might 
be proper; and in this we do not doubt that 
=| the writer will concur with us. Allusion is 
made to the exercise of the delegated au- 
thority of Elders, “not only in private but 
in public’—to which we heartily say amen. 
There are occasions when the elders have an 
important service before the congregation, 
in which, if they are faithful, they will check 
evil and promote good. But a true and 
wise elder will not, except perhaps in some ex- 
treme and exceptional case, find it allowable 
to rebuke in public a regularly acknowledged 
minister, or even to admonish him at the 
close of a meeting when the congregation are 
looking on and conjecturing the character of 
the interview. The reputation of the preacher 
who may have been unwatchful is to be re- 
spected, and by private labor and in pure re- 
storing love, his reformation is to be at- 
tempted; whilst on his part there should be 
a meek reception of the word of exhortation, 
and a readiness to ponder it patiently. The 
teacher should be teachable, and ready to 
place a doubt, not upon the Qualifier from 
whom he has received the gift, but upon his 
own human imperfections, lest he should run 
in vain or laborin vain. 

It does not argue either bigotry or sectari- 
anism on our part, when we venture the re- 
mark that the standard of the gospel ministry 
in the Society of Friends is the highest that 
is professed among Christians. 
is allowable among us, according to the 
theory that forms an essential part of our 
Church polity, which is not the direct result 
of an extraordinary influence of the Divine 
Spirit. In this view the ministry is a sacred 
thing, which is to be guarded against perver- 
sion or dilution. Not only is a gift “a pre- 
cious thing in the eyes of him that hath it,” 


No ministry 


| but it is very precious to the Church, which 
|is the body of Christ, and which 


is deeply 
interested in the pure maintenance thereof: 
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and hence the appointment of Elders. How- 
ever smal] the talents or the literary acquire- 
ments of the individual who is really called 
to the work of an Evangelist, his ministry 
will be safe, sound and edifying, so long as 
he keeps simply and purely to his gift, and 
it will be, in the words of one of our stand- 
ard writers, “a means of general usefulness— 
of conversion, instruction and consolation.” 


When he goes beyond this,—when he speaks 


of his own,—the beautiful harmony is marred : | 


he may be breaking a silence that is better 
than words—he may be obstructing a message 


which ought to proceed from other lips—and, 
alas for human imperfection, he may utter | 


words of indiscretion that will injure the 
cause, and the “wood, hay, stubble,” be a 
means of disintegration to the “ gold, silver, 
precious stones,” he had sought to build upon 
the foundation. 


Let the Church then guard the ministry ; | 


let the Elders perform their functions wisely, 
faithfully and in love, and let those who 
have the burden of the word receive the 


“ 


voice of counsel and entreaty as “ an excel- 


lent oil.” 


—_—. +0 


“ FoRSAKE NOT THE ASSEMBLING OF YOUR- 
SELVES TOGETHER, OF 
1s.” —We with interest that 
Friends of Haddonfield Quarter contemplate 
the erection of a meeting-house at Atlantic 
City. 
congregate during the summer months in this 


AS THE MANNER 


SOME learn 


The large number of Friends who 


salubrious watering place, renders such a 
movement eminently proper. For this pur- 
pose funds will be needed, and we trust that 
the claim will be responded to from all parts 
of the Yearly Meeting. In point of fact, 
Friends of that Quarterly Meeting have less 
need of this provision than those from many 
others, though it will be within their terri- 
torial jurisdiction, and properly under their 


care. Friends who resort to watering-places 


ought never to feel excused from the duty of 


congregate worship. Whether their num- 
bers are few or many—even if but the two or 
three—they should meet together, and in 
such a spirit that the Lord’s presence in their 


midst shall be certain. 


To spend the First-| 
day in idle rambling has a heathenish look, | 
and does not cause the Truth to be exalted | 


jas we conceive, recognize no Christianity in 
‘the new-fangled Quakerism which should 
| avoid this reasonable service, this confession of 
| allegiance to our Lord and King, through fear 
of holding an “unauthorized meeting.” On 
this idea, the many meetings which in former 
| days grew up in the wilderness, would never 
‘have struggled into existence. “Bless the 
|Lord all his works, in all places of his do- 


} . . . . 

minions.” But let this meeting be recog- 
It is a 
manifest duty to the Head of the Church, 


and to His members in particular. 


+ 


nized and fostered by the Society. 


New Meetryes.—A Preparative and a 
Monthly Meeting were established in Wil- 
mington, Ohio, by Centre Quarterly Meeting, 
held on the 2d ult. Of this Quarterly Meet- 
ing our beloved Friend George Carter, (still 
| bright in old age) is a member. 


naniatimase 

Famine 1N Auorers.—Our exchanges in- 
form us of an extremity of distress in Algiers 
which neither tongue nor pet could so por- 
tray as to give an adequate conception of the 
misery. Hundreds of thousands of Arabs 
‘are perishing for want of food,—the public 
roads throughout the country are daily 
strewn with dead bodies, among whom are life- 


Ex- 


aminations demonstrate that hunger is the 


less mothers holding their lifeless babes. 


cause of this mortality, and the scenes are 
described as sadder than those presented on 
recent battle fields, by 

‘* The weltering forms of the tombless dead.”’ 

The French Protestants have opened gen- 
eral subscriptions for the relief of the Arabs. 
Many orphans have been received into chari- 
table institutions, and are likely to be trained 
under Christian influences. Thus we see that 
merciful Adl-Father mingles love and 
blessing in the bitterest draughts which he 
Meanwhile, are we alive to the 
? Wars, pesti- 


our 


administers. 
solemn portents of the day 
lences, famines, earthquakes, (which a recent 
writer describes as “ undeveloped volcanoes,” ) 
volcanos beyond historic precedent, distress of 
nations. 

‘* Hark, He whispers !—loud tornadoes 

Strewing yonder shores with wrecks, — 
Wasting towns, plantations, meadows, — 


9 


Are the voice with which Hs speaks ! 


Do we see in all these emphatic “ signs’ 


before the people. Our early Friends would, |nothing to impress upon our minds and 
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hearts the admonition of universal and per- 
petual application—“ Warten.’ 





THe WrEep.—A correspondent, ‘who with- 
holds his name, seems to be 
the tobacco question. 





The communication 
from P. Hathaway may afford him some en- 
couragement. 


———__-~1ee + 
Marte Francis AROUET DE VOLTAIRE.— 
Fourscore years ago this day, died, of an over- 


dose of opium, aged 84 years, the enemy of 


Christianity, whose name heads this para- 
graph. Our attention being turned to the 
anniversary, the query arises, to what pur- | 
pose did he live? The writer of seventy-one | 
octavo volumes, what benefit did he confer | 
upon mankind, what post-mortem treasure 
did he lay up safe from “ moth or rust,” and 
who is there so poor as to do reverence to his | 


memory? His personal historian thus records | 
his character : 


“Ever inconstant and wavering, he was a| 


Free-thinker at London, a Cartesian at Ver- 
sailles, a Christian at Nancy, and an Infidel 
at Berlin. From the high character of the 
moralist, he frequently descended to the buf- 
foon ; from the philosopher he became an en- 
thusiast ; from mildness he passed to passion ; 
from flattery to satire ; from the love of money 
to the love of luxury; from the modesty of a 
wise man to the vanity of an impious wit; 


and from the faith of an humble Christian to | 


the foul language and effrontery of a blas- 
phemous Atheist.” 


Notwithstanding his intimate association 
with the élite of his generation, despite the 
intellect and the erudition of this corrupted 


man, he is chiefly remembered as having | 
cherished the fool’s motto, (Ps. liii. 1,) and | 





New Enouanp YEARLY MEETING (the 
oldest on this continent) is to open its busi- 
ness on Second-day, the 15th of Sixth month, 


at Newport, R. I. Meeting for Sufferings on 
-day, the 13th. 
cecesstadiiiaiiiaiee 

FRrienps’ AssociaTION OF PHILADELPHIA 
FOR THE RELIEF OF COLORED FREEDMEN, 
held its annual meeting, Fourth month 20th. 
Being unable to attend, we learn with pleasure 
that it was an interesting and animating occa- 
sion, and we trust the faithful laborers in this 
good cause derived from the contributors, 
their constituents, encouragement to persevere. 
| The printed Report now before us shows the re- 
ceipt of total cash contributions of $231,818.92, 
of which $24,559.09 came within the transac- 
tions of the past year, the last item including 

7,336.93 from Great Britain and Ireland. Re- 
| ceipt was also reported of thirty-two packages 
of clothing and material from the Birming- 
ham and Midland Freedmen’s Aid Associa- 
tion, valued at $3,500. Acknowledgment was 
also made of liberality on the part of vari- 
ous publication societies, in donations and 
| large discounts. 

Distribution of clothing had been made 
at various points in Virginia, the District of 
| Columbia, Arkansas, Florida and North and 
South Carolina, as follows: 


3560 garments (mostly for women and children), 
292 pairs of shoes, 156 pairs of stockings, 10 pairs 
| of blankets, 66344 yards of clothing material. 


| Nearly twelve hundred dollars was ex- 
| pended for corn, or distributed in small sums 
to the very needy, and the necessity of con- 
tinued care in this direction before the har- 











. . . yes is y vas indicated by the distress 
as having chosen his platform far below the | “© t of this year, was indicated by t sae 


average of unlettered and obscure men. At 
one time he was the guest of Frederick the 
Great: and it is noteworthy that to this day, 


caused by scarcity of food. Garden seeds 
| have been liberally distributed as in former 
years, with great apparent benefit. Moral 


. . i fi - y i yi 
on the walle ef’ the Chanter witds laveesis and educational efforts have occupied a large 


pied in the palace of that sovereign, are pre- share of attention. 


served caricatures of Voltaire, carv red i in wood, 


from designs sketched (says a correspondent | 


of the American Friend) by Frederick himself, 


The Association has 
now twenty-five schools in the Southern 
| States, in which forty-seven teachers are em- 


; : , ployed, and 2506 scholars are instructed in 
in the guise of pea-fowls, macaws, and a mon- 


key, figurative of pride, of a chatterer, and of | 


greediness. 
How vile the mission, how low the attain- 


ments, how mean the aspirations of the infidel, | 


** Whose hope is, once returned to Earth, 
There to lie down, for worms a feast, 
To rot and perish like a beast.’’* 


* Churchill. 








the day schools, and 530 in evening schools, 
In addition to these, 2625 Freedmen, young 
and old, are taught in First-day School bys 
the teachers employed by the Philadelphia 
Association. 

It has been concluded (wisely as we think) 
to pave the way gradually for self-support, 
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by a weekly charge to the pupils of five| while “he that watereth is watered also him- 
cents; and although this change seemed dis. | self,” and God alone is glorified, though he 
couraging in its first results, “ its good effects are | condescends to reward His instruments with 
seen in the increased value set upon the instrue- ‘an approving smile. 

tions, the more regular attendance at school, | 


” 


From 
this source $903 has been received in money, 
and thus a double benefit is secured, in the self- 
respect acquired by those who pay, and in an 
addition to the sum to be expended for their 
good. 

The importance of Normal School instruc- 
tion being evident, and a donation of $2,285.- 
60 being received from England for this es- 
pecial purpose, Normal classes were instituted 
at each of the principal schools, by which ar- 
rangement 213 of the more advanced schol- 
ars, in addition to the pursuit of their own 
studies, are in the course of systematic train- 
ing as teachers. 

Our friends have found their work “ facili- 


and greater diligence in studying. 


tated by the countenance and co-operation of 


the Freedmen’s Bureau, the whole amount re- 
ceived during the year as rent for various prop- 
erties held by the Association, being $609.50.” 

The several constitutional conventions have 
been approached by our Friends, with an 
appeal for free education in the States to be 


reconstructed. They have also made wide 


distribution over the “Sunny South” of in- | 
tellectual and spiritual sunlight, in the form | 


of religious matter, as follows: 


907 Bibles, 927 Testaments, 2,355 Testaments 
and Psalms, 286 Gospels, 2,753 Bible Readers, 
10,470 Band of Hope Review, 2.125 Child’s Scrip- 
ture Questions, 36,273 British Workman, 100,356 
Tracts and Leaflets, 2,808 Children’s Friend, 57,600 
large Type Hymns, 1,565 Union Primer, 4,000 


Sermon on the Mount, 762 Step by Step, 188 Charts | 


and Cards, 5,278 Juvenile Books, 488 Library 
Books, 2,475 Juvenile Hymn Books, 16 Maps of 
Palestine, 13,360 Paper Texte, 24 Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, 177 sheets Reward Cards. 

Other valuable matter, as hymns in large 
type, and hand-bills, tracts, &c., were reported 
as in the printers’ hands, also tracts received 
from England, and a grant from the Ameri- 
ean Bible Society of 500 Bibles and 2,500 
Testaments, in value about $1,000. 

The length of the statistics given leaves us 
little space for comment. We are thankful 
that our Heavenly Father has put it into the 
hearts of Friends thus to use His gifts for the 
benefit of His own children. Thus it is that 
“human love divine” is made to circulate, 


DIED. 
| PEASLEY.—On the 11th of Seventh month, 1867, 
| Hannah, wife of John Peasley, of Henniker, N. H., 
| aged nearly 73 years; a member of Weare Monthly 
| Meeting. Her friends have the comforting assur- 
| ance that through the mercy and merits of the Re- 
| deemer she has Leen gathered into eternal safety. 
| GRISELL.—At the residence of his stepfather 
| Ansel Rogers, in Palmyra, Mich., on the 13th of 
| Fourth month, 1868, Milo P. Grisell, aged 24 years; 
a member of Raisin Monthly Meeting. He left 4 
| consoling evidence of his acceptance with God. He 
| expressed a short time before his close a regret that 
| he had not been more devoted to his Master’s cause ; 
but in tender mercy he was permitted to feel that 
| all was peace. 
| JOHNSON.—On the 10th of Fifth month, 1868, 
| Dorothy Johnson, in the 92d year of her age; a 
| member and elder of New Garden Monthly Meeting, 
Ohio. She was exemplary in performing the duties 
|of a practical Christian and consistent Friend, pro- 
| viding with energy for the temporal wants of those 
|about her, yet showing, meanwhile, both by ex- 
ample and precept, the necessity of laying up 
treasure in Heaven. Patient under suffering, and 
| cheered with a good hope throngh faith, she wil- 
lingly waited the Lord’s time for her release, and 
rejoicingly and peacefully passed onward to her rest. 
WILLIAMS.—In Howard Co., Ind., on the 2d of 
Eleventh month, 1867, Deborah, wife of John Wil- 
| liams, in the 62d year of her age; a member and 
| elder of Pleasant Hill Monthly Meeting. She was 
| characterized by humility, fervency of spirit, diligent 
discharge of all ber social and religious duties, and 
abiding faith in and advocacy of the principles of 
Christianity in their primitive purity, as professed 
by Friends. Her abiding trust was reposed in the 
Redeemer of men, and with tranquil peace she 
| passed into his rest. 

HAWORTH.—On the 12th of Tenth month, 1867, 
in Vermillion Co., Ill., Wm. B. Haworth, in his 
46th year; a member of Ellwood Monthly Meeting. 
| The day before his death, he attended his Quarterly 
Meeting, with spiritual refreshment, but in the 
evening was taken with sudden illness. In this 
time of solemn proving his mind was cemposed and 
resigned to the Divine Will, having a hope of sal- 
vation through the merit of Christ and the atoning 
efficacy of his blood. When in health he had often 
| expressed his desire that his life might be so spent 
| that he should be prepared for the solemn close. 
The testimony is borne respecting him, that he was 
a good citizen and neighbor, a loving and tender 
| husband and father. 
| HAZARD.—In North Ferrisburg, Vt., on the 6th 
|of Fifth month, 1868, Sarah A. Eazard, wife of 
| Rufus Hazard, in the 60th year of her age; an elder 
|of Ferrisburg Monthly Meeting. Such was the na- 
| ture of her disease, that she long anticipated the re- 
sult, but with calm and peacefal resignation. As 
|the time of departure drew near, her prospect of 
joys increased to rapturous delight. She exclaimed, 
| **No words can describe the glory into which I am 
j}about to enter. It is all of merey—no merit of 
mine, O that blessed Saviour! To dwell with him 
|in glory! I had often contemplated the recognition 
| of friends in heaven. But this is all o’erwhelmed— 
| all other joys seem lost in this great sea of bliss. 
‘The Lamb of God! 0O precious Saviour, come !’’s 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Victoria Co., Nova Scotia —A dear Friend, 
an octogenarian, writes :—‘‘ Seldom, if ever, 
has this Province been in so distréssed a state 
as at present. The people around me are in 
actual want of the necessaries of life, and their 
cattle dying for want of food. We humbly 
hope for better times, and desire to be resigned 
to the present distressing ones. I send you, 
from “The Kirk of Scotland,” a beautiful 
paraphrase on Habakkuk iii. 17, 18, as very 
apposite to our present situation. The 3d and | 


SS re 


have yet to be forwarded through former channels 
for this object. We cannot communicate with all 
your laborers, but we venture to ask thee to take 
charge of this our message of love and sympathy, 
| and to convey it to such of them as may come with- 
in thy reach. 

Thy sincere friend, 

Josern F. Coventry. 
Juathianan dimen 


THE COSMOGONY AS REVEALED BY THE PRES- 


ENT STATE OF ASTRONOMY. 


BY PROF, ORMSBY M’KNIGHT MITCHEL. 
(Continued fron: page 615.) 


Such, then, is the exhibition of this mag- 


4th verses of Isaiah xxvi. are to us at present | nificent hypothesis. It cannot be denied that 
“as the shadow of a great rock in a weary|it accounts for a multitude of phenomena 


land.” To all Friends near you who have 
evinced so kind an interest in our spiritual 
welfare, is our united kind remembrance. 
We have no hope of the pleasure of a per- 
sonal acquaintance in time, but humbly look 
forward to a heavenly one, when the cares 
and toils that encompass all our ways in this 
state of probation shall have passed away.” 


PARAPHRASE OF THE KIRK OF SCOTLAND. 

Hasak. iii. 17, 18. 

What though no flowers the fig tree clothe, 

Though vines their fruit deny, 

The labor of the olive fail, 

And ficlds no meat supply? 

Though from the fold, with sad surprise, 

My flocks cut off I see; 

Though famine hath made empty stalls 

Where herds were wont to be? 

Yet in the Lord will I rejoice 

And glory in his love ; 

In Him I’ll joy, who will the God 

Of my salvation prove. 

He to my tardy feet will lend 

The swiftness of the roe, 

Till, raised on high, I safely dwell 

Beyond the reach of woe. 

God is the treasure of my soul, 

A source of lasting joy, 

A joy which want shall not impair, 

Nor death itself destroy. 


a 


[For the information of widely scattered 
laborers, we have been desired to give cur- 
rency to the following letter—Ep. Rev.] 

BirkerneaDd, Excuann, First month, 1868. 

Dear friend, J. H. Douglas.—1 have been re- 
quested as chairman of a meeting of Friends re- 
siding in Birkenhead and neighborhood, held for the 
consideration of some subjects recommended by our 
last Yearly Meeting, to express by letter the warm 
interest felt by the meeting in the self-denying 


labors of those numerous Friends in America who | 


have devoted themselves to the duty of Christian 
labor amongst the freed colored people. 

These dear Friénds have our brotherly sympathy. 
We greatly desire their encouragement, and that 
their hands may be upheld, and their dependence 
maintained on Him in whose name they labor. 
May they be enabled to sow good seed in the faith 
that He whe alone can give the increase will cause 


it to spring up, and bring forth fruit according to | 


His own good pleasure. We have had satisfaction 
in uniting, from time to time, according to our 
measure, in the efforts made to assist the cause in a 


pecuniary way, and some revewed subscriptions ' 


hitherto inexplicable, and wonderfully ex- 
'pands our ideas of the majesty and grandeur 
lof the wisdom of God. But it may justly be 
|inquired, Is there any solid basis for this 
amazing superstructure? Is it mere specu- 
|lation? or can any arguments or facts be ad- 
duced to give to it even the color of a reality. 
We proceed to answer these inquiries. Are 
| there now existent in the heavens any of these 
;mighty nebulous globes, such as the sun is 
once supposed to have been? The telescope 
has revealed a class of bodies, called plane- 
itary nebulw. They are in the region of the 
fixed stars, they have no sensible parallax, 
'they have measurable diameters, are evenly 
| shaded with light, and located at such stupen- 
| dous distances, they swell to a magnitude al- 
| most incredible, in case we suppose them to 
|be masses of vaporous or nebulous matter. 
| Their diameters must even surpass the diame- 
ter of the orbit of Neptune, the most re- 
| mote of all the solar planets, and the one first 
| disengaged from the sun, in case no exterior 
| planet exists. We do not affirm positively that 
|these planetary nebule are globular masses 
\of nebulous matter. They, however, exhibit 
|many of the characteristics of such globes, 
‘and admit of this explanation more readily 
than of any other of which | am aware. 
| Again, in the heavens we find vast aggrega- 
‘tions of luminous haze, resembling in every 
| particular, chaotic, amorphous masses of nebu- 
boaie matter. It cannot, indeed, be posi- 
tively asserted that any one of these mass- 
es shall never be converted, by telescopic 
reach, into stars, though it will be found, I 
think, at this time, that there are few distin- 
guished astronomers who will deny that nebu- 
lous clouds do exist in the heavens. If, how- 
‘ever, the actual existence of matter in this 
‘nebulous condition be essential to give a real 
basis to this theory, may we not find it abun- 
dantly exhibited in the trains of light which 
sometimes accompany comets, and which oc- 
casionally extend a hundred millions of miles. 
|The rarity of these masses is of the most sar- 
| prising character. I have on some occasions 
examined the most minute telescopic stars, 
and have received their light undimmed, 
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though it had penetrated thousands and tens| mary central planet. These rings are of great 
of thousands of miles of this cometary matter. | dimensions. The exterior diameter of the 
We have, then, actually existing and under | outer ring is nearly two hundred thousand, 
our eye, the condition of matter required by | while the inner edge of the nearest ring is sep- 
the hypothesis,—and this is truly matter, and arated some twenty thousand miles from the 
subject to the laws of motion and gravitation, |body of Saturn. These rings are revolving 
as has been abundantly shown from the com- | with swift velocity, about an axis coincident 
puted movements and revolutions of these | with that of the planet, and in every particu- 
nebulous masses. Furthermore, the direc-| lar corresponding to the hypothesis, ‘that they 
tions of the motion of comets, the planes of| were at some period far back in the history 
their orbits, their physical condition, and the | of time, disengaged by centrifugal force from 
curves in which they revolve, appear in a re-| the body of the planet, and left revolving in 
markable manner to lend plausibility to this| space. It is about Saturn especially that we 
theory. In case we admit the formation of | might expect to find rings, if anywhere in the 
our sun from a nebulous mass, we must ex-|solar system. It is of vast dimensions; its 
tend the same theory to the stars, which are| specific gravity is scarcely greater than that 
also suns ; and hence it will arise that in the) of cork; it has a multitude of satellites (no 
concentration of matter into mighty globes,|less than eight) revolving exterior to the 
about certain centres of attraction, eons will | rings, the nearest one approaching very close- 
be fragments of matter occupying regions of ly to the surface of Saturn, and performing its 
space, in the interstices of these primordial | revolution around that body in a few hours. 
rlobes, which will be long held in equilibrio|The matter composing the rings must then 
& the united attraction of the masses by | have been greatly condensed (comparatively) 
which they are surrounded. A time finally | when severed from the planet, and would, if 
comes when a preponderance determines in| ever, retain its primitive form. The condi- 
favor of the attraction of one sun above all | tions of the equilibrium of these rings are of 
others, and towards this one the nebulous mass | great complexity, and speaking as finite be- 
slowly begins to move. An acceleration of} ings, it would seem utterly impossible that the 
motion follows every decrease of distance, till, | rings could have been built and adjusted to 
finally, a strange body of portentous appear- the planet after its projection in space. It is 
ance invades the heavens, and we behold a! true that, at the bidding of God, these stu- 
comet descending perpendicularly, or with any | pendous circles of light could have started 
obliquity, to the ‘ecliptic, and plunging appar-| into being, and at the same command have 
ently with incredible velocity into the sun. | taken up their present astonishing relations to 
In case its direction of motion be not exactly | the world they encircle. But this is contrary 
to the sun’s centre, it will sweep round this | to the analogy of God’s creative providence. 
body, and receding from the centre, finally |The more we study this astonishing organism, 
revisit the region of space from which it ema- | the more are we convinced that these appen- 
nated. Thus we perceive that, in case this be | dages must have be en evolved from the cen- 
the true origin of comets, they ought to visit | tral orb by the action of some great law, ef- 
us from every quarter of the heavens, their | fecting in their severance all the conditions 
motions should be direct and retrograde, and | of permanent equilibrium. I never behold 
their orbits ought to be elongated ellipses, or this resplendent system without feelings of 
possibly hyperbolas or parabolas. awe and admiration. When I reflect how 
It may still be demanded, in case these pri- | delicately these stupendous arches are poised 
meval rings are the origin of the planets and | in the heavens, how slight a cause would de- 
satellites, why may not some single specimen | stroy their stability, it seems possible that 
yet remain as proof positive of this incredible even under one’s eye the balance may be lost, 
hypothesis? Here, again, we are able to de-| and the whole fabric rush into utter and hope- 
clare, by the aid of the telescope, that these | less ruin! Indeed, so difficult is it to render 
rings appear to exist. If it were possible to | a satisfactory account of the stability of these 
direct your vision to the planet Saturn, | rings when regarded as solid, (as they have 
through a tube of superior power, you would been considered,) that a distinguished Ameri- 
behold an exhibition of exquisite beauty./can geometer has reached the conclusion by 
You would perceive a luminous globe of vast | mathematical reasoning, that these rings are 
dimensions, belted with stripes, and exquisite- not solid but fluid, and that their particles 
ly shaded from centre to circumference ; but, are free to move among each other, that in 
more wonderful, you would behold, engird- | this way the figures of the rings are for ever 
ling this planet, a broad and lustrous ring of | changing, swaying to and fro, like the ocean 
light, of oval figure, and exhibiting the most | tides, to the action of the disturbing forces, 
beautiful curvilinear outline. Here are two, which, if the rings were solid, might drag 
possibly three, of the primitive rings, now ex- | them from their orbits, and hurl them on the 
isting in space, and separated from their pri-' body of the planet, never again to be separated 
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from it. We are not yet quite prepared to|don, the Conventicle Act having been recent 
adopt this startling view of the system, while | ly renewed, with additional clauses to render 
the facts announced show, beyond a doubt, | it more severe than ever against dissent from 


the exceeding perplexity which hangs over) 
this beautiful but enigmatical system. 
(To be concluded.) 


sind dlls 
PENNS AND PENINGTONS. 
(Continued from page 600.) 

William Penn had been about eight| 
months in Ireland attending to the affairs of 
the Shangarry estate, when he was recalled in | 
consequence of his father’s declining health. 
The admiral by that time had fully realized 
the strength of his son’s religious convictions. 
No longer hoping to influence them by world- 
ly considerations, or to see them altered, he 
was anxious only for a reconciliation, which 
took place immediately on William’s return. 
This was a great joy to his mother, and a 
comfort to both father and son, between whom 
mutual confidence was entirely restored. The} 
adimiral’s health did not improve. Hard ser- 





the Established Church. All dissenters ex- 
cept the Friends endeavored to hide themselves 
or their meetings to avoid its penalties. But 
when the city authorities took upon them to 
nail up the doors and windows of the 
Friends’ meeting-houses, they met in the 
yard, or, where no such space existed, assem- 
bled in the adjoining street. And thus it 
was on the First-day, the 14th of Seventh- 


| month, 1670, that those who attended Grace- 


church-street meeting, finding the meeting- 
house closed against them, assembled in the 
space in front, where William Penn adressed 
them at a considerable length. A band of 
musketeers came up to arrest him, and were 
making a great commotion to get to him, 
when William Meade interposed, and asked 
them to wait till he finished speaking, and 
that he would then engage him to be forth- 
coming. They, finding great difficulty to 


vice and active energetic work of both body | get through the crowd, waited accordingly, 
and mind, under many varieties of circum: | and then took both Penn and Meade to 
stance and climate, had done a work not to be | prison, This arrest was made known next 
undone. The hardy seaman, perceiving that | morning to Admiral Penn by the following 
inroads on his constitution had been made} letter. ; ry 
which could not be remedied except by total 
rest, gave up his public duties, and retired 
from the Navy Board. But the rest and re- 
tirement came too late; health did not follow. 


William Penn to his father. 
** Second-day morning, 6th mo. 15th, 1670. 
“ My dear Father—This comes by the 


However, a great change in his religious| hand of one who can best allay the trouble it 

views and feelings came over his mind, when brings. As true as ever Paul said it, such as 
e , . ° lye ” ° q . > 

his son could speak to him and act as he did | live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer perse- 


cution. 


with the freedom indicated by the events and | 
letters which follow. 

Doubtless, William’s presence was then 
very comforting to the admiral. The re- 
membrance of the part in life which his son 
had so early chosen, must have acted as a 
continual reminder that he himself had, in 
his worldly aspirations, been treading a very 
different path; that he had in fact been| 
merely pursuing shadows which had fled | 
before him, and which now neither in retro- 
spect nor in hope could yield happiness. The 
honors of the gay world, on which he had 
once calculated so eagerly, had altogether 
lost their charm; a cloud had fallen on them, 
as the thoughts and prospect of death and 
eternity opened before him. From this point 
of view he was now disposed to commend 
William’s unflinching adherence to his own 
convictions of truth, which had led to his im- 
prisonment the previous year. No opposition 
whatever was now made to his frequenting 
the Friends’ meetings in the city, at which 
William was not only a regular attender but 
at which he often preached. The admiral’s | 
family residence was then at Wanstead. 

The spirit of religious persecution had at | 
this juncture reached a great height in Lon- 





So, for no other reason, am I at 
present a sufferer. Yesterday I was taken 
by a band of soldiers, with one Captain 
Meade, and in the évening carried before the 
Mayor ; he proceeded against me according to 
the ancient law; he told me I should have 
my hat pulled off, for all I was Admiral 
Penn’s son. I told him I desired to be in 
common with others, and sought no refuge 
from the common usage. I discoursed with 
him about the hat; but he avoided it. Be- 
cause I did not readily answer him as to my 
name, William, when he asked me in order 
to a mittimus, he bid his clerk write one for 
Bridewell, and there would he see me 
whipped himself, for all | was Penn’s son 
that starved the seamen. Indeed these words 
grieved me, and they manifested his great 
malice to the whole company, about one 
hundred people. I told him I could very 
well bear his severe expressions concerning 


|myself, but was sorry to hear him speak 


those abuses of my father that was not pres- 
ent; at which the assembly seemed to mur- 
mur. In short, he committed that person 
and me as rioters; and at present we are at 
= sign of the Black Dog in Newgate mar- 
et. 









effect of commotion in the spirits of some, 
which the Lord will rebuke : and I doubt not 
that I may be at liberty in a day or two to 
see thee. [I am very well, and have no 
trouble upon my spirits besides my absence 
from thee at this juncture; otherwise I can 
say I was never better, and what they have 
to charge me with is harmless. 

“ Well, eternity, which is at the door (for 
He that shall come will come, and will not 
tarry )—that shall make amends for all. The 
Lord God everlasting consolate and support 
thee by His holy power, and preserve thee to 
eternal rest and glory. Amen. 

“Thy faithful and obedient son, 
“ WirrraM Pewy. 

“My duty to my mother. 

“ For my ‘dear father, Sir William Penn,” 


The Captain Meade who was Penn’s com- 
et in prison had recently joined the| 


‘riends. He had been a Cromwellian officer, 


and at one period of his life, as may be inferred 
from the indictment, was a linen-draper, but 
his position by inheritance was that of an 
Essex country gentleman, owning considera- 
ble landed property in that county. He was 
afterwards married to one of the Fells of 
Swarthmoor Hall. At the time of their ar- 
rest, Penn and Meade appear to have had lit- 


tle previous acquaintance, 
(To be continued.) 
an-eesuepenieewee 
For Friends’ Review. 
HIDDEN LIFE. 
“Your life is hid with Christ in God.”—Col., iii 8. 
Secret and deep the crystal springs, 
From which the mountain streamlet flows, 
Silent and sealed the wondrous germ, 
From which the generous shade-tree grows, 
And far away on some lone height, 
Where human footsteps may not roam, 
Nor dark earth-shadows dim the light, 
The free brave eagle finds a home: 
So thy best strength, O human heart, 
Comes from a hidden source apart. 


From its calm depths the daily flow 
Of outward life is pure and clear ; 
Souls fed from living waters show 
Their source of strength by virtue here: 
And hearts which drink of love divine, 
Brighten with love life’s shadowy way, 
A love which more and more shall shine, 
Unto the perfect eudless day. 
Through God’s blest power their lives may be, 
Like eagle soarings, brave and free. 


Hush, then, the promptings of thy will, 
And humbly wait the Heavenly Guest, 
For in His presence sweet and still, 
Rade passion shall be soothed to rest ; 
And when thy heart is hushed and calm, 
Eurnest to feel the touch divine, 
His Spirit come—a healing balm,— 
And breathe its sweetness into thine | 
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“ And now, dear father, be not displeased | 
nor grieved. What if this be designed of the | 
Lord for an exercise of our patience? Sever-| 
al Independents were taken from Sir J.| 
Dethick's, and Baptists elsewhere. It is the | 
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No other friend can give to thee 
A spirit loving, pure and free. 
E. E. C. 





Se 
SUMMARY OF NEWS, 


Foreten InteLtuicence.—European advices are to 
the 25th inst. 

Great Britary.—The Scotch Reform bill being 
under consideration in the House of Commons on 
the 18th, two amendments were moved which were 
opposed by the government, but both were carried 
on a vote by the House. Disraeli then said that 
the Ministry must consider their position. On the 
2ist, Disraeli, accepted one of the amendments, 


which proposed to increase the number of Scotch 


members of the House by taking the franchise from 
some small English boroughs. The Premier sub- 
sequently proposed on behalf of the Ministry a 
clause providing that persons excused from pay- 
ment of rates by reason of poverty be not entitled 
to vote. The further consideration of the bill was 
then postponed. The Queen had gone to Scotland, 
and her absence from the seat of government, when 
a ministerial crisis was threatened, was much cen- 
sured by the press. An Irish member gave notice 
in the House of Commons that he would propose 
to the government the question, if the Queen’s 
health was such as to detain her from London, why 
the Ministry did not advise abdication; but the 
question was ruled out of order. The debate on 
| the Irish Church was resumed on the 22d, the sus- 
pensory bill being under consideration. Gladstone 
made a speech explaining the character and intent 
of the bill, declaring that the Liberals would not 
consent to subsidize any religions in Ireland, ex- 
| pressing surprise that the Tories should oppose 
\the bill after yielding assent to the resolations of 
| which it was the logical result, and saying that the 
House of Lords might possibly reject it, but it was 
the duty of the House of Commous to proceed with 
the reform it had begun. He moved to pass the 
bill to a second reading. Gathorne Hardy, one of 
the Ministers, moved to postpone the second read- 
|ing for six months, and both he and Disraeli spoke 
against the bill. Gladstone replied, and on a vote 
the bill passed to second reading by yeas 312, nays 
| 258. The 5th of next month was then assigned to 
| go into committee for the consideration of the bill. 
| The announcement of the acquittal of President 
| Johnson on the 11th article of impeachment had 
| produced a profound sensation. Nearly all the 
} London journals commented on the news. The 
| Times considered the 11th article almost too vague 
| 


for a substantial charge, but that the vote upon it 

| showed that the case was judged on its merits alone, 
not from party bias. The Telegraph, Standard and 
Morning Post expressed approval of the result, 
while the Vaily News did not regard the vote as 
conclusive of the whole case. 

An official dispatch had been received from the 
commander of the Abyssinian expedition, dated 
the 5th inst., when he was on his return to the 
|coast. The advance had reached Zoula, and two 
regiments had already embarked for Bombay. The 
remainder would be shipped as rapidly as possible, 
and the evacuation of the country wonld soon be 
effected. 


France.—Brief abstracts of the remarks of lead- 
ing Paris journals on the President’s acquittal were 
| transmitted by the cable. One says the President 
| has been saved by legal forms only, but bas been 
deposed in the mind of the country; another, that 
while acquitted, the vote must render him ;ower- 
less hereafter; a third, that the verdict shows that 
‘liberty is the best guarantee of justice; while a 
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fourth, without giving an opinion on the merits of 
the question, expresses admiration of the vitality of 
republican institutions, which permit the chief 
magistrate of 40,000,000 of people to be brought to 
trial without bloodshed or national disquiet. Two 
imperialist journals regard the result as ruinous to 
the party which sustained impeachment. 


Germayy.—The German scientific expedition to 
the Magnetic Pole has sailed on its voyage of ex. 
ploration. 


AvstriaA.—The Emperor has given assent to the 
law passed by the Reichsrath, establishing the 
legal equality of religious sects. He has also as- 
sented to the public school and civil mariage bills. 

Hungary asks the treaty making power to negotiate 
with the United States a convention by which her 
citizens may share in ‘the benefits of the treaty for 
the protection of naturalized citizens recently con- 
cluded by the North German Confederation. 


Sanpwicu Isztanps.—Accounts to the 24th ult. 
have been received via Honolulu of the volcanic ac- 
tion on Hawaii The earthquakes were lesa fre- 
quent and violent, although the whole island was 
still agitated with slight vibrations, and two strong 
shocks had been felt as far as Honolulu. The re- 
ort that lava had again broken out was not credit- 
ed at the latter place. Details of the eruption 
confirm the accounts previously received. Collec- 
tions of money were being made for the relief of the 
sufferers by the earthquakes. At Honolulu $3000 
were raised in response to a personal appeal from 
Queen Eimma. 


Domestic.—The National Republican Convention 
to nominate candidates for President and Vice Presi- 
dent, met at Chicago on the 20th inst. Delegates were 
admitted from a!| the States, including those whose 
restoration to representation in Congress is still 
pending, and from Colorado. General Grant was 
nominated for President without a dissenting vote, 
and on the fifth ballot, Schuyler Colfax of Ind, for 
Vice Presiient. The other persons most earnestly 
proposed and supported for that position were 


Senators Wade of Ohio, and Wilson of Mass., Gov- | 


ernor Fenton of N. Y., ex Governor Curtin of Pa., 
aud Hamlin of Me., Vice President during President 
Lincolu’s first terin. 


by the adoption, in most of the States lately in re- 
bellion, of Constitutions securing equa! rights, and 
declares it the duty of the government to sustain 
those institutions: declares that the guarantee by 
Congress of equal suffrage to all loyal men at the 
South was demanded by public safety, gratitude 
and justice, and must be maintained, while the 
question of suffrage in the loyal States properly be- 
longs to their own people: denounces all forms of 


repudiation as a national crime, declaring that the | 


public debt must be paid in good faith, according 
not only to the letter but the spirit of the laws 
under which it was contracted ; 
should be equalized, and reduced as rapidly as the 
public faith will permit; that the public debt 


should be redeemed gradually, and the rate of in- | 


terest reduced whenever it can be honestly done, 
the best policy to diminish the burden of debt 
being to improve the national credit so that money 


will be loaned at lower rates than are now paid, | 


and must be paid so long as repudiation, open or 
covert, is feared; and that the government shoull 
be ecouomically administered. The 
President Johnson is denounced, and it is declared 
that he was justly impeached, and properly pro- 
nounced guilty by the votes of th.rty five Senators. 
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The declaration of principles | 
adopted congratulates the country on the success | 
of the reconstruction projects of Congress, as evinced | 


that taxation | 


course of | 


REVIEW. 


The government should interfere to protect citiz+ns, 
native or naturalized, iu foreign countries, when 
arrested for acts done or words spoken in this 
country. Foreign immigration should be en- 
couraged. The convention declared its sympathy 
with all the oppressed people who are struggling 
for their rights. Additional resolutions commend 
the magnanimity with which those who served in 
the rebellion, but now honestly co-operate in restor- 
ing peace and reconstructing the State governments 
upon the basis of impartial justice, have been re- 
ceived back to the communion of the loyal people, 
and favor the removal of restrictions in proportion 
to their loyalty ; and recognize the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence as the true foundation 
of democratic government. 


Proceedings in the impeachment trial were re- 
sumed on the 26th, pursuant to adjournment. The 
orders previously adopted, prescribing the order of 
reading and voting on the articles of impeachment, 
were rescinded. A motion was made to adjourn 
| the Court to the 23d of Sixth month, but it was 
lost by a tie vote, the presiding officer voting in the 
negative. On motion, the Senate then proceeded to 
vote on the 2d article of impeachment, in the same 
manner as was done on the llth article. The vote 
resulted as then, 35 voting “ guilty,’’ and 19 “ not 
guilty,’’ and accordingly the President was declared 
acquitted, two-thirds being required to convict. 
The 3d article was voted on, with the same result, 
and the Senate sitting as a Court of Impeachment 
| then adjourned sine die. 


After the close of the impeachment trial, Sec- 
| retary Stanton addressed a communication to the 
President, stating that the resolution of the Senate 
which declared that the President had no power to 
remove the Secretary of War and appoint another 
ad interim, having failed to be sustained by two- 
| thirds of those voting on the impeachment articles, 
he had relinquished the War Department, and 
transferred the archives, &c., to E. D. Townsen, 
senior Assistant Adjutant General. 


The Managers of the impeachment, to whom had 
been committed the investigation of the allegations 
| that corrupt influences had been used to act on the 
vote of the Senate, made a partial report to the 
House on the 25th, stating that a witness named 
Wooley, from @incinnati, who had been summoned 
by the committee, had refused to answer some 
questions, had afterwards failed to appear, first 
alleging illness as an excuse, and then leaving 
Washington, and had denied the right of the com- 
mittee to examine certain matters which they 
deemed material, but which he professed to think 
not so; and concluding with a resolution that he be 
arrested for contempt by order of the Hoase. After 
some discussion, the resolution was adopted, and 
the witness was next day brought before the House, 
when ke offered a defeuce of his course, professed 
himself ready to answer any proper question, and 
fiually offered to answer any question which the 
House should decide to be proper. The Managers 
declined to accept this compromise, and a resolution 
was adopted committing him to the custody of the 
Sergeant-at-arms, until he should purge hims-lf of 
contempt by testifying before the committee. The 
Managers were empowered, a3 a committee, to con- 
tinue the investigation. Tue testimony taken by 
them prior to the 25 h, and embodied in the re 
port, tends to show that propositions and move- 
ments were made by Wooley and other parties, ap- 
parently designed to attempt, by money, to influ 
ence the action of Senators on the case, though 
| there was uot proof that any particular individual 
had received such money. 











